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THE NOVELIST. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
“ They linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land.”—[Gray. 

The warning’call of the scout was not uttered 
without occasion. During the occurence of the 
deadly encounter just related, the roar of the falls 
was unbroken by any human sound whatever. It 
would seem, that interest in the result had kept the 
natives, on the opposite shores, in breathless sus- 
pense, while the quick evolutions and swift changes 
in the positions of the combatants effectually pre- 
vented a fire, that might prove dangerous alike to 
friend and enemy. But the moment the struggle 
was decided, a yell arose, as fierce and savage as 
wild and revengeful passions could throw into the 
air. It was followed by the swift flashes of the ri- 
fits, which sent their leaden messengers across the 
rock in vollies, as though the assajlants would pour 








out their impotent fury on the insensible scene of | 


the fatal contest. 

A steady, tho’ deliberate, return was made from 
the rifle of Chingachgook, who had maintained bis 
post throughout the fray with unmoved resolution. 
When the triumphant shout of Uncas was borne to 
his ears, the gratified father had raised his voice in 
a single responsive cry, after which his busy piece 
alone proved that he still guarded his pass with un- 
wearied diligence. Inthis manner many minutes flew 
by with the swiftness of thought ; the mfles of the 
assailants speaking, at times, in rattling vollies, and 
at others, in occasional scattering shots. Though 
the rock, the trees, and the shrubs, were cut and 
torn in a handred places around the besieged, their 
cover was so close, and so rigidly maintained, that, 
as yet, David had been the only sufferer in their lit- 
tle band. 

** Let them burn their powder,” said the delibe- 
rate Scout, while bullet after bullet whizzed by the 
place where lie so securely lay ; “there will be a 
fine gathering of lead when it is over, and I fancy 
the imps wiiktire of the sport, afore these old stones 
cry out for mercy ! Uncas, boy, you waste the ker- 
nels by overcharging ; and a kicking rifle never 
carries a true bullet. I told you to take that loping 
miscreant under the line of white paint; now, if 
your bullet wenta hair’s breadth, it went two inches 
above it. The life lies low in a Mingo, and bumani- 
ty teaches us to make a quick end of the serpents.” 

A quiet smile lighted the haughty features of the 
young Mohican, betraying his knowledge of the 
English language, as well as of the other’s meaning, 
but he suffered it to pass away without vindication 
or reply. 

**IT cannot permit you to accuse Uncas of want of 
judgment or of skill,” said Duncan; “he saved my 
life in the coolest andireadiest manner, and he has 
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made a friend who never will require to be remind- 
ed of the debt he owes.” 

Uncas partly raised his body, and offered his hand 
to the grasp of Heyward. During this act of friend- 
ship, the two young men exchanged looks of intel- 
ligence, which caused Duncan to forget the charac- 
ter and condition of his wild associates. In the mean- 
while, Hawk-eye, who looked on this burst of youth- 
ful feeling with a cool but kind regard, made the 
following reply : 

** Life is an obligation which friends often owe to 
each other in the wilderness. I dare say I may 
have served Uncas some such turn myself before 
now ; and I very well remember, that he has stood 
between me and death five different times; three 
times from the Mingoes, once in crossing Horican, 
and—” 

** That bullet was better aimed than common !” 
exclaimed Duncan, involuntarily shrinking from a 
shot which struck on the rock at his side with a 
smart rebound. 

Hawk-eye laid his hand on the shapeless metal, 
and shook his head, and he examined it, saying— 
‘* Falling lead is never flattened ! had it come from 
the clouds this might have happened !” 

But the rifle of Uncas was deliberately raised to- 
wards heaven, directing the eyes of his companions 
to a point, where the mystery was immediately ex- 
plained. A ragged oak grew on the right bank of 
the river, nearly opposite to their position, which 
seeking the freedom of the open space, had inclined 
so far forwardythat its upper branches overhung the 
arm of the stream which flowed nearest to its own 
shore. 
concealed the knarled and stinted limbs, a dark 
looking savage was nestled, partly concealed by 
the trunk of the tree, and partly exposed, as though 
looking down upon them, to ascertain tne effect pro- 
duced by his treacherous aim. 

** These devils will scale heaven to circumvent 
us to our ruin,” said Hawk-eye; ‘* keep bim in 
play, boy, until [ can bring ‘kill deer’ to bear, 
when we will ry bis metal on each side of the tree 
at once.” 

Uncas delayed his fire until the scout uttered the 


Among the topmost leaves, which scantily ~ 





word. Whe rifles fiashed, the leaves and bark of 
the oa into the air, and were scattered by the 
wind, e Indian answered thei assault by a | 
taunting h, sending down upon them another 


bullet in 'Tetarn, that strack the cap of Hawk-eye 
from his head. Once more the savage yells burst 
out of the woods, and the leaden bail whistled 
above the heads of the besieged, as if to confine 
them to a place where they aught become easy 
victins to the enterprise of the warnor who had 
mounted the tree. 

** This must be looked to !”’ said the scout, glanc- 
ing about him with an anxious eye.  Uncas, call 
up your father ; we have need of all our weapons 
to bring the cunning varment from his roost.” 

Fhe signal was iastantly given ; and, befote 
Hawk-eye nad re-loaded his rific, they were joined 
by Chingachgook. When his son pointed out to 
the experienced warrior the situation of their dan- 
gerous enemy, the usual exclamatory “hugh” burst 
from his lips ; after which no further expression of 
surprise or alarm was suffered to escape from him. 
Hawk-eye and the Mohicans conversed earnestly to- 


| shall need it to the last ; 


gether in Delaware for a few moments, when each | 


quietly took his post in order to execute the plan 
they had speedily devised 

The warrior in the oak had maintained a quick, 
though ineffectual, fire, from the moment of his 
discovery. But “bis aim was interrupted by the vi- 
gilance of his enemies, whose rifles instantaneously 
bore on any part of his person that was left exposed. 
Still his bullets fell in the centre of the crouch- 
ing party. The clothes of Heyward,which rendered 
him peculiarly conspicuous, were repeatedly cut, 


and once blood was drawn from a slight wound in 
his arms. 

At length, emboldened by the long and patient 
watchfulness of his enemies, the Huron attempted 
a more fatal aim. . The quick eyes of the Mohicans 
caught the dark line of his lower limbs incautiously 
exposed through the thin foliage, a few inches from 
the trunk of the tree. Their rifles made a common 
report, when, sinking on his wounded limb, part of 
the body of the savage came into view. Swift as 
thought, Hawk-eye seized the advantage, and dis- 
charged his fatal weapon into the top of the oak.— 
The leaves were unusually agitated ; the dangerous 
rifle fell from its commanding elevation, and after 4 
few moments of vain struggling, the form of the sa- 
vage was seen swinging in the wind, while he grasp- 
ed a ragged and naked branch of the tree with his 
hands clenched in desperation. 

** Give him, in pity give him, the contents of ano 
ther rifle !” cried Duucan, turning away his eyes 
in horror from the spectacle of a fellow creature in 
such awful jeopardy. 

** Not a karnel!” exclaimed the obdurate Hawk- 
eye; “his death is certain, and we have no powder 
to spare, for Indian fights, sometimes, last for days: 
*tis their scalps, or ours—and God, who made us, 
has put into our natures the craving after life !” 

Against this stern and unyielding morality, sup- 
ported, as it was, by such visible policy, there was 
no appeal. From that moment the yells in the fo- 
rest once more ceased, the fire was suffered to de- 
cline, and all eyes, those of friends, as well as ene- 
mies, became fixed on the hopeless condition of the 
wretch, who was dangling between heaven and 
earth. The body yielded to the currents of air, 
and though no murmur or groan escaped the vic- 
tim, there were instants when he grimly faced his 
foes, and the anguish of cold despair might be trac- 
ed, through the intervening distance, in possession 
of his swarthy lineaments. Three several times the 
scout raised his piece in mercy, and often prudence 
getting the better of his intention, it was again si- 
lently lowered. At length, one hand of the Huron 
lost its-hold, and dropped exhausted to his side.— 
A desperate struggle to recover the branch suc- 
ceeded, and then the savage was seen for a fleeting 
instant, grasping widely at the empty air. The 
lightning is not quicker than was the flame from 
the rifle of Hawk-eye ; the limbs of the gictim 
trembled and contracted, the head fell to the bosom; 
and the body parted the foaming waters, like lead, 
when the element closed above it, in its ceaseless 
velocity, and every vestige of the unhappy Huron 
was lost forever. 

No shout of triumph succeeded this important 
advantage, but the Mohicans gazed at each other 
in silent horror. A single yell burst from the woods, 
and all was again still. Hawk-eye, who alone ap- 
peared to reason on the occasion, shook his head, 
at his own momentary weakness, even uttering his 
self-disapprobation aloud. 

**?T was the last charge in my horn, and the last 
bullet in my por and ’twas the act of a boy !” 
he said, “what mattered it whether he struck the 

‘ad’? feeling would soon be ove 


nh, 


rock living or d 
Uncas, lad, go down t 
big horn : 


o the canoe, and bring up the 
powder we have left, and we 
rain, or I am ignorant of 


it is ail t 


the Mingo nature.” 

I'he young Mohican instantly complied, leaving 
the scout turning over the useless contents of his 
pouch, and shaking the empty-horn with renewed 
discontent. From this unsatisfactory examination, 
however, he was soon called by a loud and piereing 
exclamation from Uneas, that sounded even to the 
unpractised ears of Duncan as the signal of some 
new and unexpected calamity. Every thought 
filled with apprehension for the precious treasure 
he had concealed in the cav« t 


rn, the young man 
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started to his feet, totally regardless of the hazard 
to which he was exposed. Asif actuated by a com- 
mon impulse, his movement was itaitated by his 
companions, and together they rushed down the 
pass to the friendly chasm, with a rapidity that ren- 
dered the scattered fire of their enemies perfectly 
harmless. The unwonted cry bad brought the sis- 
ters, together with the wounded David, from their 
place of refuge, and the whole party, at a single 
glance, was made acquainted with the nature of the 
disaster, that had disturbed even the practised stoi- 
cism of their youthful Indian protector. 

At a short distance from the rock, their little bark 
was to be seen floating across the eddy, towards the 
swift current of the river, in a manner which proved 
that its course was directed by some hidden agent. 
The instant this unwelcome sight caught the eye 
of the scout, his rifle was levelled, as by instinct, 
but the barrel gave no answer to the bright sparks 
of the flint. 

**’ Tis too late, ’tis too late !”” Hawk-eye exclaim- 
ed, dropping the useless piece, in bitter disappoint- 
inent, the “ miscreant has struck the rapid, and had 
we powder it could hardly send the lead swifter 
than he now goes ”” 

As he ended, the adventurous Huron raised his 
head above the shelter of the canoe, and while it 
glided swiftly down the stream, waved his hand, 
and gave forth the shout, which was the known sig- 
nal of success. His cry was answered by a yell, and 
a laugh from the woods, as tauntingly exulting as 
if fifty demons were uttering their blasphemies at 
the fall of some Christian soul. 

** Well may you laugh, ye children of the devil;” 
said the scout, seating himself on the projection of 
the rock, and suffering his gun to fall neglected at 
his feet, “for the three quickest and truest rifles 
in these woods, are no better than so many stalks of | 
mullen, or the last year’s horns of a buck !” 

** What, then, is to be done ”’ demanded Dun- 
oan, losing the first feeling of disappointment, ina 
more manly desire for exertion; *‘ what will be- 
come of us ?” 

Hawk-eye made no other reply than by passing 
his finger around the crown of his head, in a man- 
ner so significant, that none who witnessed the ac- 
tion could mistake its meaning, 

** Surely, surely, our case is not so desperate !”— 
exclaimed the youth ; “the Hurons are not here ; 
we may make good the caverns; we may oppose 
their landing.” 

*©With what?” coolly demanded the scout.— 
**The arrows of Uncas, or such tears as women 
shed? No, no, you are young, and rich, and have 
friends, and at such an age L know it is hard to die ! 
but,® glancing his eyes at the Mohicans, “let us 
remember, we are men without a cross, and let us 
teach these natives of the forest, that white blood 
ean run as freely as red, when the appointed hour 
is come.” 

Duncan turned quickly in the direction indicat- 
ed by the other’s eyes, and read a confirmation of 
his worst apprehensions in the conduct of the In- 
dians. Chingachgook, placing himselfin a digni- 
fied posture on another fragment of the rock, had 
already laid aside his knife and tomahawk, and was 
in the act of taking the eagle’s plume from his head 
and smoothing the solitary tuft of hair, in readiness 
to perform its last and revolting office. His coun- 
tenance was composed, though thoughtful, while 
his dark gleaming eyes were gradually losing the 
fierceness of the combat in an expression better 
suited to the change he expected, momentarily, to 
undergo. 

** Our case is not, cannot, be so hopeless !” said 
Duncan ; “even at this very moment succour may 
beat hand. [see no evemies! they have sickened 
of A struggle, in which they risk so much with so 
little prospect of gain.” 

* «it may be a minute, or it may be an hour, be- 
fore the wily sarpents steal upon us, and its quite 
_in natur for them to be lying within hearin: at this 
very moment,” said Hawk-eye ; “ but came they 
will, and in such a fashion as will leave us nothing 
te hope! Chingachgook”—he spoke in Delaware 





—‘my brother, we have fought our last battle to- 
gether, and the Maquas will triumph in the death of 
the sage man of the Mohican’s, and of the pale face, 
whose eyes can make night as day, and level ‘he 
clouds to the mists of springs !” 

“*Let the Mingo women go weep over their slain!” 
returned the Indian, with characteristic pride, and 
unmoved firmness, “the great snake of the Mohicans 
has coiled himself in their wigwams, and has poison- 
ed their triumph with the wailings of children, 
whose fathers have not returned! Eleven warriors 
lie hid from the graves of their tribes, since the 
snows have melted ; and none will tell where to find 
them, when the tongue of Chingachgook shall be si- 
lent ? Let them draw the sharpest knife, and whirl 
the swiftest tomahawk, for their bitterest enemy is 
in their hands. Uncas, my bey, topmost branch of 
a noble trunk, call on the cowards to hasten, or 
their hearts will soften, and they will change to 
women !” 

“ They will look among the fishes for their dead!” 
returned the low, soft voice of the youthful chief- 
tain ; **the Hurons float with the slimy eels! They 
drop from the oaks like fruit that is ready to be 
eaten! and the Delawares laugh !” 

** Ay, ay,” muttered the scout, who had listened 
to this peculiar burst of the natives with deep atten- 
tion; ‘they have warmed their Indian feelings and 
they’ll soon provoke the Maquas to give them a 
speedy end. As for me, who am of the whole blood 
of the whites, it is befitting that I should die as be- 
comes my colour, with no words of scoffing in my 
mouth, and without bitterness at the heart !” 

“© Why die at all?” said Cora, advancing from 
the place where natural horror had, until this mo- 
ment, held her rivetted to the rock: ‘*the path is 
open on every side, fly, then, to the woods, and 
call on God for succour! Go, brave men, we owe 
you too much already ; let us no longer involve you 
in our hapless fortunes !” 

*You know but little of the craft of the [roquvis, 
lady, if you judge they have left the path open to 
the woods !” returned Hawk-eye, who, however, 
immediately added in his simplicity ; **the down 
stream current, it is certain, might soon sweep us 
beyond the reach of their rifles or the sounds of 
their voices.’ 

‘Then try the river. Why linger, to add to the 
number of the victims of our merciless enemies ” 

‘Why,’ repeated the scout, looking about him 
proudly, ‘because it is better for a man to die at 
peace with himself, than to live hauntedsby an evil 
conscience | What answer could we giy, 
when he asked us where and how w@ 
dren ?” 

* Go, to him, and say, that you le em witha 
message to hasten to their aid,’ returned Cora, ad- 
yaucing nigher to the scout, in her generous ardor : 
*that the (furons bear them into the northern wilds; 
but that by vigilance and speed they may be res- 
cued ; and if, after all, it should please Heaven, 
that his assistance came too late, bear to him,’ she 
continued, the firm tones of her voice graduaily 
lowering, until they seemed nearly choked, ‘the 
love, the blessings, the final prayers of his daugh- 
ters, and bid him not to mourn their early fate, but 
to look forward with humble confidence to the 
christian’s goal to meet his children.’ 

‘The hard, weather-beaten features of the scout 
began sensibly to work, us he listened, and when 
she had ended, he dropped his chin to his hand, iike 
a man musing profoundly on the nature of her pro- 
posal, 

‘ There is reason in her words !’ at length broke 
from his compressed and trembling lips, ‘ay, and 
they bear the spirit of christianity ; what might be 
sinful in a man who has not even a cross in blood to 
plead for his ignorance: Chingachgook ! Uncas! 
hear you the talk of the dark-eyed woman !’ | 

He now spoke in Delaware to his companions, 
and his address, though calm and deliberate, seemed 
very decided. The elder Mohican heard him with 
deep gravity, and appeared to ponder on his words, 
as though he felt the importance of their import.— 
After a moment of hesitation, he waved his hand in 











assent, and uttered the English word “ good,” with 
the peculiar emphasis of his people. Then, replac- 
ing his knife and tomahawk in his girdle, the war- 
rior moved silently to the edge of the rock most con- 
cealec from the hostile banks of the river. Here he 
paused a moment, pointed significantly to the woods 
below, and saying in a few words in his own lan- 
guage, as if indicating his intended toute, he drop- 
ped into the water, and sunk before the eyes of 
the anxious witnesses of his movements. 

The scout delayed his departure to speak to the 
generous maiden, whose breathing became lighter 
as she saw the success of her remonstrance. 

* Wisdom is sometimes given to the young as well 
as to the old,’ he said; ‘and what you have spoken 
is wise, not to call it by a better word. If you are 
led into the woods, that is, such of you as may be 
spared for a while, break the twigs on the bushes 
as you pass, and make the marks of your trail as 
broad as you can, when, if mortal eyes can see 
them, depend on having a friend who will follow 
to the ends.of the ’arth afore be desarts you.’ 

He gave Cora an affectionate shake of the hand, 
lifted his rifle, and after regarding it a moment with 
melancholy solicitude, laid it carefully aside, and 
descended to the place where Chingachgook had 
just disappeared. For an instant he hung suspend- 
ed by the rock, and looking about him, with a 
countenance of peculiar care, he added, bitterly. — 
* Had the powder held out, this disgrace could ne- 
ver have befallen !’ then, loosening his hold, the 
water closed above his head, and he also became 
lost to view. 

All eyes were now turned en Uncas, who stood 
leaning against the ragged rock, in immoveable 
composure. After waiting a short time, Cora point- 
ed down the river, and said— 

‘Your friends, as you perceive, have not been 
seen, and are now, most probably, in safety ; is it 
not time for you to follow ” 

*Uncas will stay,’ the young Mohican calmly an- 
swered, in his imperfect English. 

* To increase the horror of our capture, and to 
diminish the chances of our release? Go generous 
young man,’ Cora continued, lowering her eyes un 
der the ardent gaze of the Mohican, and, perhaps, 
with av intuitive consciousness of her power, ‘go 
to my father, as I have suid, and be the most con- 
fidential of my messengers. Tell him to trust you 
with the means to buy the freedom of his daughters. 
Go ; ’tis my wish, ’tis my prayer, that you will go !’ 

The settled, calm look of the young chief chang- 
ed to an expression of gloom, but he no longer be- 
sitated. With a noiseless step he crossed the rock, 
and dropped into the troubled stream. Hardly a 
breath was drawn by those he left behind, until 
they caught a glimpse of his head emerging for air, 
far down the current, when be again sunk, and was 
seen no more. 

These sudden and apparently successful experi- 
ments had all taken place in afew minutes of that 
time, which had now become so precious. After 
the last look at Uncas, Cora turned, and with a qui- 
vering lip, addressed herself to Heyward : 

*1 have heard of your boasted skill in the water, 
too, Duncan ;’ she said ; follow, then, the wise ex- 
ample set you by these simple and faithful beings.’ 

*Is such the faith that Cora Munro would exact 
from her protector ? said the young man smiling 
mournfully, but with bitterness. 

* This is not a time for idle subtleties and false 
opinions,’ she answered ; ‘ but a moment when eve- 
ry duty should be equally considered. To us you 
can be of no further service here, but your precious 
life may be saved for other and nearee friends.’ 

He made no reply, though his eyes fell wistfully 
on the beautiful form of Alice, who was clinging to 
his arm with the dependency of an infant. 

* Consider, after all,’ continued Cora, after a pause 
of a moment, curing which she seemed to struggle 
with a pang, even more acute than any that her 
fears had excited, * the worst to us can be but death; 
a tribute that all must pay at the good time of God’s 
appomtnent.’ 

‘There are eyils even worse than death,’ said 
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Duncan, speaking hoarsely, and as if fretful at her 
importunity, ‘but which the presence of one who 
would die in your behalf may avert.’ 

Cora instantly ceased her entreaties, and veiling 
her face in her shawl, drew the nearly insensible 
Alice after her into the deepest recess of the inner 
cavern. 
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We have the satisfaction of presenting the 
first number of the third volume to a majority 
of those who received the first and second vo- 
lumes, and to many new friends who have en- 
rolled themselves on our list. Towards those 
who are so steadfast in their patronage, we cer- 
tainly entertain the strongest feelings of grati- 
tude ; they seem determined that it shall not be 
said of all literary works in this country, “ they 
have only an ephemeral existence”—like perish- 
able flowers, “ born but to blush and die.” The 
GARLAND was not commenced with a view to 
pecuniary reward, as its very low price fairly 
indicates ; its principal object was to excite a 
love of literature among that sex whose influ- 
ence is felt in every society, and whose mental 
accomplishments shed a eharm over every 
scene of life. For their edification it will be con- 
tinued ; and if the Editor shall but succeed in 
securing their approbation, he will obtain a re- 
ward which he will prize as a “ pearl without 


price.” 


The extract from the new novel about to -be 
published by Mr. Cooper, author of “ the Pio- 
neers,” “ The Pilot,” &c. will furnish our rea- 
ders with a specimen of the work. The Ameri- 
ean public has already given a favorable deci- 
sion upon the writings of this gentleman, and 
his ** Last of the Mohicans” will no doubt be 
equally well received. We copy the extract 
from the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
whose editor has been politely furnished with it 
by Messrs. Cary § Lea of Philadelphia, in or- 
der that the literary world might have a fore- 
taste of the rich treat preparing for it. Mr. 
Cooper's prolific fancy will find ample employ- 
ment in the rude and magnificent scenery of 
America, and in the variety of extraordinary in- 
cidents which marked its early settlement. Let 
Amcrieans, then, cherish the genius of their 
countrymen, since on its successful exercise so 
materially depends the respectability of our na- 
tional character. 

—s + oe 

Literary—A new novel, called « Woodstock, 
a tale of the Long Parliament,” by the Great Un- 
known, is advertised to appear in London on 
the 25th of the present month. And a new 
work, entitled “The British and Foreign No- 
velist,” has already appeared. It commences 
with the Pilot, a | is spoken of in high terms 
for its unusually beautiful typography. 
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$>- Postmasters or otheis who enclose Five 

Dollars, free of postage, for four subscribers to 


the Gartanp, will be entitled to a fifth copy for 
their trouble, : 











FROM CARTER’S LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


« The society at the English watering places 
appears to be much the same as at ours. It is 
an assemblage of all classes, thrown promisca- 
ously together, and left to assort themselves in- 
to coteries, according to their several affinities. 
They breakfast and dine at a common table, 
which is very unusual at the hotels in this coun- 
try. At dinner, those salutary rules as to dress 
and etiquette, which govern polite society, are 
ébserved; and at tea, they assemble in the 
drawing-room, as the members of one family. 
Music, dancing, conversation, cards or other 
amusements, constitute the pleasures of the 
evening. On the night of our visit, a large par- 
ty of ladies and gentlemen formed a circle and 
amused themselves with “Jack at all trades,” 
or “do as I do,” putting successively every 
limb in motion and producing not a little noise. 
In the midst of the sport, word came that the 
Bishop of London was in the room below, and 
that his meditations might be disturbed by the 
jarring of the ceiling ; but the social circle seem- 
ed to be of the opinion, that the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of this dignitary did not extend 
to the courts of pleasure above, and they there- 
fore proceeded in their amusements. 

The Duke of York and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, with a party of ladies, were at Matlock 
the day before our arrival, and we therefore 
missed the opportunity of seeing them. From 
descriptions by those who were present, the 
style in which their Highnesses appeared, must 
have been ludicrous enough. One of the car- 
riages was drawn by three horses, two of which 
were harnessed so as to go sideways in the road, 
instead of straight forward. It is said to be the 
Russian mode of riding. The postilions were in 
a livery, fashionable in the country of the Czar. 
Such is the folly in which high life will some- 
times indulge, for the sake of distinction, and 
to make the multitude stare! If an ordinary 
person had been guilty of such a whim, he 
would have been set down for a madman or a 
fool; but as it originated with persons of quality, 
all the fashionables in the kingdom will probably 
hereafter ride in the same way.” 
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MATERNAL INSTRUCTION, 


That man is happy, who is taught from the 
cradle nothing which he must unlearn when he 
comes to riper years. ‘The baby nonsense of 
the nursery often enters into the character of 
the man; but when so good and wise a being 
as a well educated mother presides over the in- 
cipient stages of infant thought, the child is far 
on, in the high road of knowledge and wisdom. 
It may be true, that there have been men who 
have overcome a bad infant education ; but they 
have been few: this was the historic meaning 
of the fable of Hercules strangling the Python 
in the cradle. The tales of the nursery, prated 
by affectionate ignorance, are the worst of ser- 
pents: they reach the heart and the brain in 
the lullaby. and leave the poison for ever. To 
overcome these evils is worthy of an apothesis. 
The minstrels of every age have sung the pow- 
ers, the charms, and the character of woman: 


‘Firm on the scaffold, she has stood, 
Besprinkled with a martyr’s blood ; 

Her voice the patriot’s heart has steel’d ; 
Her spirit glowed on battle-field ; 

Her courage freed from dungeon’s gloom 
The captive, brooding o’er his doom ; 





Her faith the fallen monarch saved ; 
Her love the tyrant’s fury braved :” 
But it is only the moral and christian philoso 
her who places her a divinity in the nursery. 
i y 3 
—— 


Anecdote of the laie Andrew Fuller. 

It is related of this worthy man, remakable 
for his ingenuousness and siniplicity of manners, 
that on a tour which he made for the purpose of 
soliciting donations for the Baptist mission in 
India, he called on a certain wealthy lord in Eng 
land, who was not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Fuller, but had heard of his disinterested 
labors in the cause of missions, and the report 
of his talents and piety. After he had stated to 
him the object of his visit, the lord observed. 
that he thought he should make him no dona 
tion; and Mr. Fuller was preparing to retire ; 
when the former observed, that there was one 
man, Andrew Fuller, to whom, if he could see 
him, he thought he would give something for 
the mission. Mr. F. immediately observed, 
« My name, sir, is Andrew Fuller.” On this, 
the nobleman, with some degree of coldness, 
gave him a guinea. Observing the indifference 
with which the money was presented, Mr. Ful 
ler, looking the nobleman in the face with much 
gravity, addressed him with this interrogation— 
“Does the gift, sir, proceed from your heart ” 
If it does not, I wish not to receive it.” The no 
bleman, melted and overcome with this honest 
frankness, spontaneously took from his purse. 
and presented him ten guineas more, with this 
remark—* there, sir, this comes from my HEART!” 

It was an important idea with Mr. Fuller, to 
enforce this sentiment, that men should do good 
from a good motive. On a certain occasion. 
when he preached a charity sermon, after stat- 
ing to his hearers their duty in the case, he 
warned them against giving from the opinion of 
thereby meriting the favor of God ; and instead 
of flattering them in order to draw from them 
their money, he plainly stated to them; “ If any 
of you propose to give with such a corrupt mo 
tive, I warn you of the danger of such conduct.” 

(acnitciliittast 

Quintin Mastys, the celebrated Flemish 
painter, was bred a blacksmith. sThe cause ot 
changing his profession was as f6Hlows: While 
yursuing his calling as a blacksmith, he fell in 
som with the daughter of a painter, and on ap 
plying to the father for leave to marry, received 
the repulsive answer, that none but an artist 
should ever receive jier at his hands. Piqued at 
this reply, he laid down the hammer and took 
up the pencil, studied digilently, travelled into 
Italy, and in a short time returned to Antwerp, 
and entering the Cathedral privately. he paint 
ed upon a picture of the Fallen Angels by Pesee 
Flore. a large fly as in the act of setting on the 
thigh of one of the angels. The father of the 
young lady with whom he was enamoured, had 
charge of the pictures of the church, and on 
coming in some time after. saw the intrusive in 
sect, took out his handkerchief and attempted ‘o 
brush it off. Astonished at the deception, he 
inquired for the author, and hearing that it 
was Mastys, he sent for him, and freely gave 
him his consent to the desired union with his 
daughter. ‘This picture, with the painted fly, 
is still to be seen at the Museum at Antwerp. 

Eee 

The following admirable toast was lately 
given at a public meeting: 

« The Fair—While they cultivate their exter 
nal graces, may they not forget that the spirit 
of the age is in favor of internal improvement.” 
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SUPERSTITION. 4 
It appears that Madame Storace fell a sacri- 
lice to superstition. She was taken suddenly ill 
at Mr. Kelly's, in the presence famed 
tleman, who advised her to be bled. e next 
day, Dr. Hooper wished to bleed her, but she 
refused, because it was Friday—and in conse- 
quence of the delay lost her life. «* Nopower,” 
says Mr. Kelly, “ could prevail upom Mr. Sheri- 
dan to commence ariy business, or set out upon 
a journey, on Friday, nor would he allow, if he 
could possibly avoid it, a piece to be produced 
on a Friday night.” 


‘POETRY. 








FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
*1s not the life of woman all bound up 
In her affections ? What has she to do 
In this bleak world alone ? It may be well 
For man, in his triumphal course to move 
Uncumber’d by soft bonds! But we were born 
For love and grief!” In health ’tis ours to add 








‘To all man’s comforts, and to be to him 
The gladsome ministers of purest joy, 
To lighten still the dull cold cares of life, 
To soften the rough paths of duty, and full oft 
From peril, warn and save—when fellow man 
Would leave his bark to wreck, on the rude rocks 
Of bleak despair: Then spurn not our reproof ; 
For it may save you many an hour of sorrow 
And deep remorse, which love would guard you 
from. 

In sickness, ours the task to smooth the pillow 
For the feverish head—to mix the balsam for 
The languid frame—to heal, to soothe, to cherish— 
And by all the offices of faithful love, 
Beguile the tedious hours of half their horror ! 


When strong health nerves the hand—prosperity 
Keepsthe gay spirits in an even flow, 
And man may proudly walk alone ; and scorn 
The seeming feeble bond affection twines 
Around the human heart! But let misfortune 
Break like a tempest o’er him—when its lightnings 
Scathe the proud oak—and all its fluttering leaves, 
Like summer friends, desert it—then it leans 
To the frail ivy, that unheeded clung 
Around it in the hour of strength and glory ! 
And that ivy, wreathes its withered bark 
With verdure, shields its bruised and broken limbs 
From the fierce fervor of the mid-day sun, 
And yet impedes not in their balmy course 
The healing dews of heaven! Man may be faithless, 
But woman still must love : and still must mourn 
O’er the heart estranged, until she find 
Her calm abode of rest—in tbe cold earth ; 
But not so cold as him who won her love 
And threw the flower away, to wither 
Like the roses of the spring, that still retain 
Their balmy odour, when their bloom is past. 

ROSA, 





VENETIAN SONG. 

*¢ We came close under a dreary-looking wing of 
the building of the Lazaretto—so close, that we 
distinctly heard a young silvery-toned voice fre- 
quently repeating Venite per me—venite per me, 
cari amici? Directed by the sound, we perceived 
a pale face pressed against the bars of a sashless 
window, in an elevated part of the building—a hand, 
that looking like snow in the sunshine, had forced 
itself through the gratings, and accompanied by its 
impatient motion the oft-repeated question of Venite 


per me, cari amici ??—[Lavy Morgan. 


** Are ye coming for me—are ye coming for me ?” 
Implor’d a voice plaintive and long ; 

“* Are ye coming for me—are ye coming for me ’” 
Were the words of a craz’d maiden’s song, 

Who was waving her hand from a lattice.on high, 
And had press’d her pale cheek through the rail, 

Where she earnestly beckon’d on us to draw nigh, 
But chang’d not the words of her wail. 


OLE LE RE th aay 


*T was a fair tender maiden, whose lover had died 
On the morn of the bridal-fix’d day ; 

And often she wonder’d they call’d not the bride— 
Or why did the bridegroom delay. 

Oh! *twas piteous to see, when they told her his 

fate, 

She would not believe he was dead— 

But incessant she moan’d, like a dove for its mate, 
And wept that he came net to wed. 

To a Convent of Venice they bore her away, 
Where wild in her madness she raves ; 

To the stranger who passes in vain she will pray, 
Tul her sad plaint is lost on the waves. 

At that dark iron grate she unwearied appears, 
And watches the barks leave the shore ; 

While she franticly moans the same cry when she 

hears 

Tae splash of a gondolier’s oar ! 

od sneeetie - 

AMERICAN BARDS. 








FROM THE WINCHESTER REPUBLICAN, 


BOSTON BARD. 

The friends of this hapless son of song—and 

we know he has sincere ones among our read- 
ers—will peruse with pleasure the lines from his 
pen which we this week publish. They are 
communicated by a friend, at whose request 
they were written, and will be admired by every 
lover of chaste and tender poetry. Those who 
know the author’s history, cannot read his 
productions without painful as well as plea- 
surable emotions. From infancy he has been 
the sport of sorrow and misfortune. By the 
most unnatural assimilation of causes, he has 
met enemies, where the impulses of nature 
pompaen him to seek for friends. ‘Thrown ear- 
y and unprotected upon the world, he has 
struggled hard and long with adversity, until 
his energies are exhausted—his health impaired 
—his mind lacerated in providing means of pre- 
sent subsistence—and the terrors of a consump- 
tion destroying all his prospects of future pro- 
mise as fast as they are created. He some time 
since issued proposals for the publication of his 
life and poems, in the hope that this appeal to 
the sympathy of the American public would not 
be disregarded. But we fear he will be compel- 
led to abandon that hope. The world has be- 
come sordid and calculating. T usions of 
a native bard may be read and dina 
newspaper, because they cost nothing ; but poet- 
ry, to sell, must bear a royal stamp, and be pa- 
negyrized by royal reviewers. We hope, how- 
ever, for the honor of our literary taste, and the 
sympathies of a generous nation, thatthe poems 
of Coffin may be prepared for the press, and 
meet with such a sale as will place the amiable 
author beyond the reach of want, and cheer his 
prospects with the sunshine of future tranquil- 
lity. —{ Editor. 

Mr. Davis:—The annexed harmonious and 
impressive stanzas—an effusion ef one of the 
sweetest and most divinely inspire@ sons of ge- 
nius—are transmitted to you with a hope that 
you will permit them to breathe their tender 
melody in a nook of your interesting paper ;— 
and thus confer a gratification upon 

A FRIEND OF NATIVE TALENT. 

January 16, 1826. 


WASHINGTON’S DIRGE. 


Written at the request of a friend, and adapted to 
the air of the dirge of Sir John Moore. 

Why moans the white surge on Potomac’s proud 
tide ? 

Why droop the green willows that grow by its side? 

Why chant Nature’s minstrels their numbers so 
slow ? 








Imparting their songs in the whispers of wo ? 


Ab, why “ sighs the tall grass ” o’er Vernon’s green 
breast ? 

Why fades the rich splendor on Victory’s crest ? 
Why is heard the deep sigh of the summer’s bright 
close ? 

While the lily’s still blooming, and blushing the 
rose ? 


My country! thy saviour—thy WASHINGTON 
brave— 

Lies cold inthe earth, ’midst the gloom of the grave; 
The arrow of death to his bosom hath sped ;— 

He mingles with dust—with the dust of the dead ! 


The bright plume of valor, that blazon’d his worth, 
Lies prone upon Vernon, and hallows its earth ; 
But the boon of the blest to his spirit is given-— 
The tears of a world, and the glory of Heaven.* 
BOSTON BARD. 

* Motto on medals struck at the time of his 
decease: —** He in glory—the world in tears.” 





FROM THE N. ¥. COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 


WILLIAM RAY. 

The following lines not only breathe a spirit 
of pious resignation under an accumulation of 
heavy afflictions, but of genuine poetry, also. 
Our readers have before been made acquainted 
with the writer, and with his claims upon the 
liberality of the public. He is yet in the city, 
with his family, and is himself entirely helpless, 
by the infirmities brought upon him in the ser 
vice of the country, and the dungeons of Tripoli, 
and by a subsequent paralytic affection. His 
only hope of obtaining pecuniary relief, is from 
the publication of his poems. But he has not 
the means. A few individuals have subscribed 
for near 150 copies ; but this is not enough to 
warrant an edition. Will not the boaksellers 
unite and take fifty copies each? Major Ray 
has petitioned to Congress for a pension. And 
it is a case, in our humble opinion, in which 
there should be no hesitation. —{ Editor. 


FOR THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
FRIENDSHIP. 
BY WILLIAM RAY, ESQ. 


“* Without a friend the world is but a wilderness.” 
Without a friend—without a friend, 
The world is but a wilderness ; 
Though sun arise, and rains descend, 
Yet all is dark and comfortless : 
How sad, without one gleam of hope, 
Through this lone wilderness to grope. 


Buds may expand, and flowers awhile 
May blossom only to decay ; 
The trees may bow their heads and smile—- 
Kiss’d by the breezes of the day ; 
But go to-morrow--look—and see— 
Nought but the weeping willow tree. 


Those beasts of prey—-the passions dire, 
Infest the forest of the mind, 

Not purified by culture’s fire— 
Enlighten’d by it or refin’d ; 

But let in Friendship’s vivid ray, 

And all is Eden—all is day. 


The wildnerness begins to bloom 
Afresh—and fruits begin to grow— 
Philosophy dispels the gloom 
That settles on our path below, 
And blest Religion points sbove, 
Where all is friendship—peace—and love. 


On him who is the friend of all, 
My soul in-safety shall depend, 

Though earth may sink, and skies may fall 
He is my everlasting friend ; 

The favor of whose friendship is 








Unfading and eternakbliss. 
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